Nelson Books 


on Drama 


ACTING FOR ALL 
ROBERT NEWTON 


Mr. Newton calls this 

little book an intro- 

duction to informal 
| drama. It is packed with valuable 
| material and stresses the assistance 
that_music can provide. 6d. net. 


THE AMATEUR ACTOR 
FRANCES MACKENZIE 
Indispensable to producers and 
actors—dealing with all the ama- 
| _teur’s greatest problems. 2s. 6d. net. 


PLANNING THE STAGE 
WARDROBE 
JOYCE CONYNGHAM GREEN 
A thoroughly practical little book 
which has been highly praised 
a Many illustrations. 2s. 6d: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


Drama Department 
Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9 


DRAMA & MUSIC (Jondon) LTD. 


Tuition in ELOCUTION, 


Pabdlic Examinationss held, including 
English for Foreigners 


Syllabus and Particulars on Application 


envelope to Secretary : 
17 CAVENDISIE SQUARE, W.1 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial 
quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- 


THE NEW ERA ACADEMY OF 


PHONETICS, 
SINUS TONE PRODUCTION, STAGE 
TECHNIQUE, PIANO & SINGING, Etc. 


State which branch required on stamped addressed 


Friendships are 


Sometimes you cannot bu 
SILATEX or SANTRON. 
It is not your Chemist’s fault, 
but these Rendells Products 
are in greater demand than 
ever. The Manufacturers are 
doing their best to arrange 
distribution as fairly as 
possible, so if your Chemist 
is fortunate in having 
supplies, buy while the 
opportunity lasts. 

There is no shortage of all 
other RENDELLS 
PRODUCTS for Feminine 
Hygiene, and Chemists every- 


culars, write Secretary, W., 5, Hay Street, e av ks. 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. where have ample SESS 
UIZ.—Dance, Theatre and Music Quiz; 600 refsi lies celia BEng aa 
Questions and Answers. Price 1/- from your “ R WOMEN "‘ 
local bookseller, or 1/2 (post free) from Danceland ENS a 
Publications, Ltd., Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone No. Temple Bar NURSE DREW 
9357-8. 
414, VICTORIA HOUSE 
THKATRE WORLD SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.i 
BACK NUMBERS 
Sha ; : FOR FEMININE HYGIENE. 
Tie usual list of back numbers is omitted 
{his month owing to lack of space, but may 
he obtained (together with Play Pictorial 
Back Numbers lists) direct from Theatre 
World Office, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, F.C.4, 


LEICHNER Make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. | 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 


| 


SS aE 
QUALITY 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 
Phone: Euston 5471/2. ’Grams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Sussex Midhurst 116 


Lets see 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Apply : DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


LIONEL BROWN’S NEW PLAY 
“HERE AND NOW” 


Five women—Four men—Three acts 
By the author of ‘Square Pegs,’’ 
‘To Have and To Hold,’’ etc 
By Post 4s. 2d. 


Write for “PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ’’ ~ Advertisement of 
giving details of all our One and Three 


SSepovs.e. Ceye ent on gpprevdl: THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 155 Charing Cross Road ::+ London, W.C.2 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


(L31) 


ELIGHTFULLY cool, creamy and refreshing . .. yet 
exceptionally sustaining and invigorating. . . ** Oval- 
mixed Cold is an ideal summer drink for everyone. 


tne ~ 
By preparing it asa cold drink you lose none of the important 
nutritive elements which have made ‘‘ Ovaltine ’’ so widely 
popular as a health-giving food beverage. 


Scientifically prepared from Nature’s best foods ‘‘ Ovaltine ’’ 
provides nourishment to body, brain and nerves and helps to 
build up reserves of strength and energy.’ For this reason a 
glass of Cold ‘‘ Ovaltine ’’ will do much to make light summer 
meals more nourishing and revitalising. 


vs 


Cold ‘‘ Ovaltine ’’ is easily prepared by adding ‘‘ Ovaltine 
to cold milk, or milk and water, and mixing thoroughly with 


-an egg whisk, or in a shaker. 
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- ig seems it is one thing to demand and 
* = get new plays, but quite another to 
deserve them. Shadow and Substance, 
which had such a brief run, was a good 
_ play, with the recommendation of having 
_ greatly pleased thoughtful American audi- 
~ ences. Paul Vincent Carroll is obviously in 
= the line of great Irish playwrights and it is 
__to be hoped he will not be deterred by the 
' lack of appreciation that was the lot of one 
_ of the best plays the West End has seen of 
' recent years. 

Another casualty of the month was Case 
_ 27, V.C., an odd mixture under its title of 
_ Psychological Thriller, but showing some 
_—promise and originality. 
4 * * 


* 


4 EORGE BLACK has brought to the 
Hippodrome another lavish production 
in The Lisbon Story, produced too late for 
review this month. With its colour, delight- 
_ ful music (some of an undoubted high order), 
- the unbelievable dancing of Halama and 
- Konarskr, and the topicality of its theme, 
this is an unusual show that is sure to 
- appeal; though humour might seem lacking 
_ to some, while for others the interaction of 
_ spy thriller and muSsical comedy technique 
may bewilder. 
ce - * * * 
_ After the recent spate of new productions 
— there will. be a comparative lull during the 
next few weeks. The International Ballet 
has just returned to the Lyric Theatre for 
~ another London season, and Donald Wolfit 
has followed the Imaginary Invalid with The 
~ Master Builder at the Westminster. Ibsen, 
* indeed, is enjoying something of a revival in 
- London, with Ghosts also just produced at 
~ the Duke of Yorks. The Knight Was Bold, 
"musical comedy version of When Knights 
_ Were Bold due at the PYecadilly on July 
~ ist, The Fur Coat, comedy by the late A. G. 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Annual Subscription 
10/6 per year, 
post free 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Macdonell, at the Comedy, the new Jack 
Buchanan show, IJt’s Fine to Dunce and 
Lottie Dundass, a play starring Sybil Thorn- 
dike and. Ann Todd (at the Vaudeville on or 
about July Ist) are other new productions 
in the news. BeS3 


> 
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Bush 


A Good Cause 
and a Great 


Opportunity yf ie 
oN July 10th at 
eeu OAR DEN 


fordshire, Practical 
Press, Ltd., proprietors 
of Theatre World, will 
be co-operating with 
other publishers to 
raise funds for the 
British Red Cross 
Prisoners of War Par- 
cels. There will be on 
sale or for auction 
many autographed 
portraits of leading 
stage and ballet stars. 

Unique among the 
collection, however, 
are a few copies of the June Theatre World 
(featuring ‘‘Love for Love’) autographed hy 
every member of the West End’s most distin- 


IN AID OF 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
PARCELS 


guished cast, namely, John Gielgud, Yvonne 
Arnaud, Leslie Banks, Angela Baddeley, Leon 
Quartermaine, Miles Malleson, Cecil. Trouncer, 


Marian Spencer, Rosalie Crutchley, Naomi Jacob, 
Max Adrian, George Woodbridge, D. J. Williams 
and Alec Mason. 

The Red Cross Prisoners of War Fund has a 
special meaning at the Phenix, for Rosalie Crutch- 
ley’s husband, Lieut. Dan Cunningham of the 
Seaforth Highlanders (they met when they were 
both acting with the Liverpool Repertory Company), 
has been a prisoner of war in Germany for nearly 
three years. : cs 

copy of this exceptional wartime theatrical 
souvenir has been set aside and will“go to any 
reader of ‘‘ Theatre World ’’ unable to attend the 
Fair who makes the highest bid over £5. Send your 
offers—as high as possible in so good a cause—to 
the Editor, to reach these offices not later than 


“July 9th. 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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Wes Shans ofthe Yon 


‘*Magic Carpet”? (Princes, May 27th) 
HE latest Firth Shephard gevue at the 
Princes, devised and staged by Robert 

Nesbitt, may seem to fall a little short of 
the high standard set by its predecessors. 
Yet there is plenty of humour (in the 
capable hands: of Sydney Howard, Cyril 
Fletcher, Betty Warren and others), plenty 
of spectacle, some delightful dancing from 
Prudence Hyman and Graham Payn, and 
from the Ganjou Brothers and Juanita an 
incredible acrobatic turn that brings down 
the house. 


Very amusing are Sydney Howard and 
Cyril Fletcher as the Misses Finchbottom 
and Goosebody, the somewhat passe war- 
time shop girls at the Bon Marche; as are 
Mr. Howard and Betty Warren (Mae West 
to the life) in the Wild West extravaganza 
in Part II. Most of all I liked Sydney 
Howard’s contretemps with the French 
costumier over the Stuart’s breeches that 
were “‘ Toulon ’’.and ‘‘ Toulouse.’’ F.S. 


‘¢ Mli-de-Hii’’ (Palace, June 3rd) 


A SPLENDID comedy team in the shape 
of Flanagan and Allen, Florence Des- 
mond and Eddie Gray is the pivot of this 


called 


bright entertainment, which boasts in 
addition Gwen Catley, the well-known 
soprano, and the dance comedy turns of 
Wilson, Keppel and Betty and Medlock and 
Marlowe. 


ee 


Flanagan and Allen are at the top of their © 


form, and Florence Desmond’s imperson- 
ations—made on this occasion in the unusual 
setting of a hospital ward—are some of her 
best. Eddie Gray, whose antics in the 
pantomime Jack and Jill London remembers 
gratefully, is as irrepressible as ever, whether 
conjuring or just being funny, or both. — 

At one point male members of the audi- 
ence are inveigled. on to the stage where 
amid great scenes of hilarity 
‘““The Paul Jones’’—they are 
divested of their jackets and later given the 
wrong ones in exchange. And it is this note 
of intimacy which prevails _ throughout 
between stage and audience, much to the 
latter’s obvious delight. 

Gwen Catley renders some classical num- 
bers with great charm, particularly the 
famous Aria from Verdi's Opera, “‘ Rigo- 
letto.’’ : 

The production is under the personal 
supervision of Jack Hylton, with dances and 
ensembles by Wendy Toye. FS. 


(Below): The Middle East ‘scene from Hi-de-Hi. Some really hilarious moments follow the temporary 


“turning, to stone”? of Chesney Allen, Eddie Gray and Florence Desmond by the touch of the magic 
‘dried snake” wielded by Bud Flanagan. j 


politely . 


‘ 


**The Moon is Down ’’ 
(Whitehall, June 8th) 


ef OHN STEINBECK, in transforming his 

novel into a play in two parts, has lost 
something of the breathtaking vraisemblance 
of the original. The play seems to have too 
many scenes, there is too much curtain, and 
one is never quite sure of what has been the 
time-lapse from scene to scene. But the 
basic strength and nobility are still there. 

The Germans who come to occupy the 
mining town and exact toil and subservience 
from an essentially unconquered people, are 
perhaps too nervous and temperamental to 
ting true. It would seem that such 
sensitiveness, such perception of the 
integrity of the oppressed and the obtuseness 
of the oppressors, would long ago have 
excluded them from party and military 
circles. (But let us hope that we are here 
mistaken.) 

It is the potency of the psychological 
undercurrents rather than the drift of the 
violent action that compels the audience. 
Such searchings of the heart by good men 
and evil take place before us; one is so 
deeply conscious of the helplessness to resist 
of those who have no weapons, of the hope- 
lessness of those who would conquer by 
weapons alone. 

Lewis Casson’s Mayor Orden is dignified 
and restrained: one could even expect a 
little more anger, however. W. E. Hollo- 
way’s Dr. Winter is portrayed with great 
assurance and smoothness. Karel Stepanek 
has full command of Colonel Lanser’s exact- 
ing role. 

E.M.H. 


*‘Living Room” (Garrick, June 9th) 


HIS slightly-tragic-comedy medium is 
something new for Esther McCracken; 
and despite our faint reluctance to accept 
sociological pointers from the theatre, the 
Garrick audiences have with their laughter, 


“and sympathy where appropriate, endorsed 


the process. 

Living Room proposes, and to some ex- 
tent resolves, the problem of what is to be 
done about respectable and God-fearing 
people who derive their income from insani- 
tary slum properties, properties inherited by 
them, providing the bulk or the whole of 
their income, and kept in as good a state 
of repair as slender resources will permit. 

This is not the only problem facing Miss 
Vicky (Louise Hampton) and Miss Deborah 
(Nellie Bowman). They have to find the 
fees of a medical-student niece (Jane Baxter) 
with strong ideas about the slums problem 
(and no knowledge, at first, that rents from 
slums are her only financial resource). Her 
other resource (Dr. David Blake, played by 
Philip Cunningham) does not fail her. And 


SYDNEY HOWARD in a screamingly funny scene 
from Magie Carpet—but not quite all it seems! 
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JANE BAXTER who plays with great charm the 
part of Molly Benton Meo Room at the 
Garrick. 


John Vickers. 


Antony Roger. 


‘* Sweet and Low’’ 
(Ambassadors, June 10th) 


HERMIONE GINGOLD and WALTER CRISHAM 
in the brilliant skit ““ Arsenic and Old Shows,” one 
of the many clever items in Sweet. and Low, an 
intimate revue of outstanding merit which will be 
reyiewed at Jength next month. 


‘ a further problem is the jumble sale that 
eee pervades the living-room and the play. Yet 

another is the placing in work of poor 
i undernourished Tom (Charles Lamb) whom 
Ss years of unemployment have unmanned. 
Yet another is the manceuvring into the 


Beldon) a threepenny pink satin baby’s 
mig the jumble sale’s prize ,exhibit. 

t Vicky sweeps all before her. The 
e goes, the councillor (Fred Groves) 
. why it should, and courage chases 
he spectre of dire poverty. Lloyd 
Ks vigour and forthrightness as Sam 
ave a good foil in the sweetness of 
Jane Baxter is as charming and 
Dorothy Millar 
Keith Shepherd 


ladies. 
silver-voiced as always. 
plays the councillor’s wife, 
the old family adviser. 


°¢Whe Russians’’ 
(Playhouse, June 9th) 


THe Old Vic Company have captured the 
; unconquerable spirit of the Russians in 
- - their sincere rendering of Simonov’s moving 

play.- This grim picture of the ordinary 

Russian people at war with a relentless 
z enemy, this all-absorbing determination to 
» outwit and to conquer by men and women 
~ alike, is something that even now we over 
here-can grasp but faintly. 

There is no dramatic or harrowing detail 
lacking in this interpretation: it is not a 
pretty story, and it is well we should know 
it. Yet these are real people who face death 
every moment of their lives, whether in the 
isolated garrison of the Red Army, where 


=> possession of Tom’s gallant wife (Eileen | 


~ water and supplies are at their toweck ‘or in 


the Town across the Estuary, where all but 
the quisling Mayor are silently resisting. 
We are made to feel that these are_not 
Wagnerian heroes, but just the people from 
the next town, with their loves and fears 
and their commonplace little jokes. : 
Freda Jackson and Michael Golden as 
Valya, the girl scout, and Safanov, the 
Guerrilla leader, who allow their love for 
each to go unspoken, play arduous parts 
with great power and restraint, and splendid 
performances are given by Rosalind Atkin- 
son, Olga Lindo, Franklyn Dyall, Arthur 
Hambling, Russell Thorndike and others in- 
the long “cast. Tyrone Guthrie produces. 
Ver 


DONALD WOLFIT’S SEASON AT 
THE WESTMINSTER 5 


‘¢@The Imaginary Invalid ’’ 


ONALD WOLFIT’S production of 
Moliérés Malade Imaginaive, based on a 
free adaptation by F. Anstey, brings a truly 
weird assortment of saps and scoundrels to 
the stage of the Westminster. Donald 
Wolfit’s Argan positively exudes illness and 
self-pity (though the one assumed and the 
other unjustifiable) from every droop of his 
anemic eyelids, every fold of his eternal 
dressing-gown, every flapping of his yellow 
hand, every squeak of his guerulous tongue. 
He dodders and drools to excellent effect, 
while his false wife Béline (Adza. Vincent) 
and his sweet and docile daughter Angélique ~ 
(Joan Peart) minister to him with varying 
degrees of sincerity and affection. Toinette 
the maid (Rosalind Iden) is a tower of 
robustness, a beef-tea broth of a girl, ever 
ready to foil the schemes of Béline, to 
further the suit of Cléante (Richard Lynd- 
hurst) and to humiliate as far as could be 


“the learned zany Thomas Diafoirus (Peter 
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Jones) who wooed Angélique with a diploma, 
a discourse and a weak grin. His father 
(Eric Adeney) deserved the son! 

Audrey Teesdale is attractive as the 
younger, and slyer, daughter, and Michael - 
Blythe has all the panache of his type of- 
notary. Argan’s brother (Henry Fielding) 
is a fine diabolus ex machina whose scheme 
unmasks Béline, rehabilitates Angélique, 
and clears some scales from Argan’s rheumy_ 
eyes. (His “‘ dead_’’ face-is ‘a marvel of 
skill and endurance.) Then Toinette’s 
impersonation and _ bullying soon ° render 
unnecessary both apothecary and doctor 
(Roy Dean and Alexander Brownlow).° 
Virtue and young love triumph, the invalid 
turns doctor in two shakes of a thermo- 
meter (if the anachronism will pass) and thé 
wordy riot is ended. 

Much of the jest and pointed comment has 
an amazing topicality. EVV Ee 

The Imaginary Invalid was followed on June 29th 
by Mr. Wolfit's production of The Master Bialaes 
for a four weeks’ season. e 4 


rice 


Scenes from John Stein- 
beck’s) 

sented by 

and Basil C, Langton. 
(Left): The arrival of the 
German Colonel Lanser of 
the occupying army at 
the Mayor’s house. L-R.: 
Dorothy Dewhurst as 
Madame, Lewis Casson as 
Ma Orden, W. EE. 
Hollo as Dr. Winter, 
and Karel Stepanek as 

Colonel Lanser. 


ee oe 
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0 hove centre) y x miner, Alex Morden, 
(Above centre): The moment when Col. (Above centre) ung ml 


Lanser realises that shootings will not who has killed a : ier : o : ae ayor comforts the 
conquer the people’s spirit. oy be OG a 8 hy SEER 
(Above) : Molly Morden (Carla Lehmann) (Above): Mayor Orden bids farev on oie yaa Paes 
and the nerve-wracked young German See mec Opes ieee : 
Lieutenant Tonder (Alan H: ines), whom e sabotage they are carrying out vecwings cul sOVEN to 
she kills in.revenge for her husband. save his life. The closing scene of the play. 


<The Moon is Down” AT THE WHITEHALL 
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Oxford Summer Festival x. Arts, 1943 
e OXFORD, June 16th ate oe eee | 
By Painting, Music, Poetry, the wise : 
May hold communion with Paradise. \ 
The three enchantments of man’s bitter way 
Wait to delight and wonder if they may. 
Naught but the lack of happy willing stands 
Bétween man’s sorrow and their healing 
hands. 
Today, a happy willing brings them all 
To Oxford City in a Festival, 


Three starry sisters bringing mortals cheer, 
May happier willing bring them year by 


year. 
Preys. wrote John Masefield in 1942. NEVILL 
The Oxford Summer Festival of the COGHILL 


Arts, of which he is patron, is now, as I (Right): 
write, at the height of its second ‘season. aegis Date 
Dr. Thomas Armstrong, Mr. Leslie Banks, of the man 
Lord Berners, Miss.Celia Chaundy; Mr. Alan behind Twelfth 
Dent, Mr. Hallam Fordham, Mr. John Giel- Night. 


gud, Mr. Frank Howes and Lady Tizard 


have got together on committee, and, with 
Miss Margaret Taylor and Mr. Nevill Cog- 
hill as Acting Secretaries, have devised a 
programme: for our entertainment and en- 
lightenment which would do justice to any 
city in the world in peace-time. 

We have heard the Oxford Bach Choir 
and Oxford Orchestral Society, with Dame 
Myra Hess, Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. Arm- 
strong himself in a choral and orchestral 
concert at the Sheldonian Theatre; we have 
seen, at the Playhouse, the ‘‘ World 


Mr. Esme Percy in a Wagnerian conception 
of Hitler; and we have undergone that 
immense emotional experience known as the - 
Missa Solemnis in D of Beethoven, probably 
the greatest single achievement of the 
human mind, irrespective of medium, of 
comparatively modern times, with Mr. Noel 
Eadie, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Eric 
Greene and Mr. Arthur Cranmer doing their 
best to stir the stony hearts of the usually 
unemotional Roman Emperors to. stormy 
life. - i 


But what Festival would be complete 
without its Shakespeare? We started off 
with Romeo and Juliet, also at the Play- — 
house. There can be few Companies in the 
country which set themselves so ambitious 
a programme as the Oxford Repertory 
Players (in the last few months they have 
done such diverse things as Androcles and 
the Lion, The Blue Goose, Ghosts, Maria 
Marten, The Seagull, The Ascent of F6 
and The Merchant of Venice in Modern 
Dress), and though the present production, 
with Olga Edwardes and John Byron, has 
had its critics (among which, I must con- 
fess, I must place myself !), it is an undeni- 
able triumph for Miss Celia Chaundy, who 
conceived it, Mr. Peter Ashmore, who. pro- 
duced it, Miss Tanya Moiseivitch, who did 
the décor, Miss Gracie Dodds, who stage- 
managed it, Mr. William Neill, who lit it, 
and Miss Jane Henderson, who not only 
arranged the dances, but, beautiful as a 
Goya, gave to the whole production its_ 
much-vaunted Spanish motif. 

Could anything be more perfect than a- 


Premiere ’’ of Downfall, a new play—it is 
really a series ‘of conversations in the 
Shavian manner, without, however, the 


Shavian wit—by Douglas Reed, remarkable 
if only for the astonishing tour de force of 


A WAGNERIAN CONCEPTION OF HITLER - 


In this powerful study of Wsmé Percy, Kenneth ~ 
Reed's 


Parker gives the keynote 


of vouglas 
Downfall. : 
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une night in an English garden, with our 
ational poet’s matchless verse spoken with 
ll due deference and care by golden lads 
nd lasses in the first flush of their spring- 
ime, and men of wit and erudition in the 
lory of their summer, to an audience no 
ssS appreciative than they of each dear 
amiliar line? This is the way that Shake- 
peare should be played. 

I prefer to see Shakespeare done by gifted 
mateurs (always remembering that the 
teral definition of an amateur is ‘‘ one 
yho loves’’), for he does. not need the 
ssurance of the professional. I like to see 
igs not fitting quite, and greasepaint a 
ttle uncunningly applied, for what are 
igs and greasepaint to the words? 

What does it matter if passionate em- 
races are taken rather shyly, if braggadocio 
as an inner lining of timidity, or even— 
shh—if the voice of. the prompter is heard 
1 the branches of a nearby tree? Shake- 
peare nods. And nods approvingly. 

He must have nodded continuously when 
Ir. Nevill Coghill produced Twelfth Night 
ot the Friends of the O.U.D.S. in Worcester 
Ollege gardens, for it was an evening of 
Imost continuous delight. He has taken 
all advantage of the sub-title ‘‘ What you 
all-’* and set the play in the Watteau 
eriod, which lends itself admirably, with 
ss powder and patches, to the low range 
f Dominican houses which he uses for his 
ackground. 

He has caused Miss Elizabeth Godley 
Lady Kilbracken) to compose some special 
lusic for the songs of Feste, and, for Feste 
imself, has taken the very spirit of the 
ortrait of Gilles, the King’s Jester, from 
s gilded frame and set him dancing and 
tancing and baying the moon in the person 
f Mr. Simon Lee. 

Mr. Aubrey Russ is Sir Toby Belch, and 
s good a one as IJ have ever seen, rollicking 
nd roystering and irrespressibly boisterous; 
Ir. Roy Porter is Malvolio, and a fidgety 
ernicketty wisp of a creature he is too; 


by 
Stanley 
Parker 


VITH_ ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR 


and 

KENNETH PARKER, 

A.R.P.S. 
Right): Two delightful 
‘enes from Twelfth 
ight by Kenneth 
arker. Left: © Rosa- 
und Benson and. Derek 
art as. Viola and 
bastian, and right: 
n al fresco study of 
erek Hart as Sebas- 

tian. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 
A striking impression by Stanley Parker, of ‘the 
Poet Laureate, who celebrates Oxford’s Festival in 
his own inimitable way. 
Miss Elaine Brunner and Mr. Charles 
Honeker Olivia and Orsino. Mr. Harold 
Hanbury is Aguecheek and Miss Rosamund 
Benton Viola. Here is a Viola whose sub- 
terfuge, for once, one almost believes in, and 
the recognition scene with Sebastian (Mr. 
Derek Hart) is quite uncanny, for (such is 
the diabolical cleverness of Mr. Coghill’s 


by 
Audrey 
William- 


son 


(Left) : 
ROBERT 
HELPMANN 
in 
The Prospect 
Before Us. 


URING the last few Ballet seasons a 
superb portrait of Robert Helpmann as 
O’Reilly, pouring a bottle of whisky 


Mr. 
over his head with an expression of blissful 
and helpless intoxication, has hung outside 
the New Theatre, a constant delight and 


tantalisation to balletgoers since The 
Prospect Before Us had unaccountably been 
dropped from the repertoire. Ninette de 
Valois, taking pity on her flock, has now 
restored the ballet and it gives a much- 
needed substance to the comedy side of the 
repertoire; for The Birds makes no pretence 
to be more than a charming curtain-raiser 
for the younger dancers, and Facade has of 
late become a trifle frayed from overwork 
(though Helpmann’s~ disreputable Dago 
remains a joyous piece of slippery innuendo, 
over-glossed and be-ringed, flashing of eye, 
wickedly undulating of hand and foot). 
Ninette de Valois has shown throughout 
her career the sensitive response to painting, 
and genius for translating its essence into 
the moving picture of choreography, that 
Helpmann has shown to English literature. 
In Job and The Rake’s Progress she has 
galvanised Blake and Hogarth to motion 
with astonishing force and imagination, and 
in The Prospect Before Us she has captured 
the frothy ebullience of Rowlandson’s cari- 
catures with equal facility. That the ballet 
cannot rank with The Rake’s Progress is due 
to the fact that the scenes and story are less 
cogent and well-knit than in that extremely 
compact masterpiece. In Rake there is not 
a movement which seems redundant or. is 
‘not vividly expressive. In Prospect one 
whole scene—that with the lawyers—could 
be removed without loss to the progression 
of the story and little to the choreography; 
all it has to say is or could be telescoped 
into Mr. O’Reilly’s following dance in front 


Sadler’s Wells Bailet. 


The lawyers them- . 


of the drop. curtain. 


* 


selves depend far more than their opposites _ 
in Rake, the creditors, on individual inter- \_ 


pretation and they have not 
changes of cast.. It would, perhaps, be 
expecting too much for Miss de Valois to 
have brought off a successful ““ double ’’ in 
this respect or in the dances of Taylor and 
O'Reilly in front of the curtain, which are 
infinitely less interesting than those of the 
Dancing Master and the Girl in Rake. 


survived — 


4 


It is, however} necessary for the critic to 


keep his head and realise that minor defects 
do not prevent this being a first-class piece 
of foolery and recreation of period. The 
first scene ballet rehearsal is a brilliant and 
mature choreographic expression of a subject 


Ashton has also treated, more immaturely, ~ 


in his early Dégas ballet, Foyer de Danse. 
In its witty observation of character and 
dance, its little cross-currents of quarrel, 
reconciliation, boredom and artistic tempera- 
ment, this scene is an amused and amusing 
commentary beautiful in its completeness, 
The 18th-century flavour is also cleverly 


evoked in the urchin-infested street scene 
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and the ‘‘ ballet within a ballet ’’ which 


manages to preserve a period charm even — 
while deliciously parodying the dramatic 


inanities against which Noverre rose in 
revolt. And in Mr. O’Reilly, the theatre 
manager of fluctuating fortunes and 
sobriety, Miss De Valois has created one of 
the great comic figures of ballet in our time, ~ 
with a final “variation which ranks with 
Massine’s Miller's Dance in Tvicorne and 
Cake Walk in Union Pacific. ° 


The Irish have an amiable gift for debunk- — 


ing themselves as well as everyone else, and 
Miss de Valois’ irrepressible tippler is a 
(Continued on page 32) 


Oxford Festival (Cont. from previous page) 


casting) they are, indeed, cut from the self- 
same shoot, he the virile twig, and she the” 


flower. 
The New College Choir (motets conducted 


in the ante-chapel of New College) is still 
So are the Griller 


to come, as I write. 
String Quartet, the London Symphony 
Orchestra, Poetry and Pianoforte Recitals 
by Miss Peggy Asheroft and Miss Natasha. 
Litvin, and some Unaccompanied Singing 
on the Hall staircase at Christ Church bv 
the Cathedral Choir. ina 

Oxford has done and is doing herself 
proud. She may be a little self-conscious 
about it (‘‘ This sweet city with its scream- 
ing bores . . .’’ is how I heard it described 
by an American who did not want to be 


entertained or enlightened), but in a world. 


fast being battered unconscious, it is a self 


worth being proud of—the cultural capital 
of England. - 


She 


Va gabon dq 
kK Ing : 


AT THE WINTER GARDEN 


(Right) : The opening ne in Act I at 
the Fir Cone Tavern during the reign 
of Louis XI in Old Paris. Guy Taberie 
(Syd. Walker), notorious old tavern 
““swiller,’ teases Huguette du Hamel 
(Tessa Deane), good hearted dady of the 
town, about her love for Franco i 
the uncrowned king of the 
(Below): Louis XI, disguised 
Baynton), visits the Fir Cone 
and listens to Francois Villon (Wet ater 
Booth) declaiming slanderous verses 
against France's ineffe i 
JOHN 


PICTURES BY . VICKERS. 


EW recent revivals have been more 

satisfying than the current Tom Arnold 
production of The Vagabond King. 
Romance, delightful music and _ singing 
come from a cast who, though for the most 
part known more popularly as radio stars, 
also reveal themselves as actors of the first 
water. Webster Booth and Anne Ziegler 


are the ideal romantic leads; Syd Walker is 
a compelling old rogue; Tessa Deane a lovely 


Huguette, and Henry Baynton, with years 
of Shakespearean acting behind him, a most 
convincing king. Friml’s entrancing music 
is a benediction in these days and Robert 
Nesbitt and Maxwell Wray’s production is 
masterly, considering the many war-time 
difficulties. 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


as Francois Villon, romantic leader of the Paris 
underworld, who, enraged at the feebleness of Louis 
XI, takes great pleasure in rousing the discontented 


ANN ZIEGLER 


as Katherine de Vaucelles, lady of the court, and 

favourite of the king, who enlists Villon’s help 

against Burgundy and falls in love with him in 
spite of_ herself, 


mob against Burgundy, enemy of France. 


HENRY BAYNTON 
as Louis XI, whose weakness and 
yacillation almost bring France 
to her ruin. 


TESSA DEANE 
as Huguette, the lovable girl of 
the taverns, whose unselfish love 
for Villon has such tragic results, 
12 


SYD WALKER 


as Guy Taberie, the thieving ol 
rogue who makes the most of hi 

. * F 
brief entrance into royal circles 


| 
: 
: 


i 


Francois Villon leads the 


(Above): Katherine | de 
Vaucelles bribes- Guy 
Taberie to bring her to 
Villon. Villon, who has 
already fallen in love with 
this lovely Court lady, is 
only too willing to help 
her to unmask the Bur- 
gundian plot against 
France. (Above right) : 
Villon and Lady Katherine 
overhear the traitors plot- 
ting, and (right) the ex- 
citing duel scene between 
Villon and Thibaut d’Aus- 
signy (Arthur Elli 


rousing chorus 
that 


“To Hell with 
the king is at 


SABE 


Burgundy ” 
his elbow. 


at 


the 


Kir 


Cone Tavern, 


unaware 


Villon: You know, we’re a 
lucky pair of scoundrels, you 
and I, 


Louis: So you count yourself 
lucky, eh? 


The king, aware of Villon’s 
possibilities makes him Grand 
Marshall of France for a day. 
Villon, naturally amazed at 
this unexpected turn of events 
and resplendent in his new 
robes, exchanges pleasantries’ 
in the King’s Garden with the 
ironical Louis, who has 
already made up his mind 
that Villon’s life shall be 
forfeit at the end of the 

twenty-four hours. x 


i 


(Above): The king with Lady Katherine and 
Lady Mary (Sara Gregory). 


(Right) : Lady Mary makes fun of Guy Taberie 

who, imprisoned with other members of the 

mob, has been set free by the new Marshall and 
arrayed in courtly robes. 


Rats 
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faithful to France and her old 
friends of the Fir Cone Tavern, makes sport of the 
ambitious Noel le Jolys (Peter Upcher), who is deter- 
to bring about 

Marshall, whose office he covets. 


Huguette, 


The amusing serenade 


Mary and Oliver le Dain (Leon 


new 


(Left): The moving moment when Huguette, who has 
been brought to the King’s Garden with the other 
prisoners from the Fir Cone Tavern, recognises Fran- 
cois Villon. A moment later she sacrifices her life to 
save the man she loves and dies in Villon’s arms. 


(LeJt)-:- Katherine, who had 
such high hopes that Villon woul¢ 
save France, is disillusioned. ang 
unhappy when Villon, whom she hac 
hoped would lead the peopl agains 
the armies of Burgundy that night) 
announces that he will } a. ball 


Ow) : lon turns the table; 
at the | moment and leads thy 
arm mob against the enemy) 

eantime the king, at the mercy 
of. signs and portents, is stil 
determined that Villon shall gy 
to the gallows. 


(Right): Villon retums at the 
head of his victorious people's 
army and to everyone’s horror is 
led to the gallows in the Place 
de Greve. The ‘king Is for 
volunteers to tak illon’s place 
on the  scatfold. Amidst the 
silence of the mob Lady Katherine 
steps forward to save the life of 
her lover and the king, moved by 
so much devotion, sets them both 
free. The closing moments of the 
play. 


““When the guns roar 
has been dis- 


Tre old saying, 
the muses are silent,’” 
proved by the present struggle of the 


Russian people against the Nazis. The 
artist’s voice is heard high above the roar 
of the Cannonade. 

In these days of trial the repertory of the 
Soviet theatres still includes the _ best 
classical plays which proclaim lofty humani- 
tarian ideals, but these classics are played 
along with the best contemporary Soviet 
plays which give a vivid scenic  inter- 
pretation of the momentous, world-shaking 
events of the present day. The, actual 
number of plays written during the war has 
reached the peak of dramatic intensity, and 
here are some details of plays which are 
enjoying wide popularity throughout the 
Soviet Union and have been awarded the 
1943 Stalin prizes. 

Leonid Leonoy’s Invasion is being pro- 
duced in the oldest Russian theatre—the 
Maly, Moscow. The action takes place in 
a town occupied by the Germans. The 
majority of the population has been evacu- 
ated; some have joined the partisans; but 
the family of the old Doctor, Talanov, has 
remained at home. Talanov’s son, Fedor, 


who has been imprisoned because of his — 


wife’s murder, returns unexpectedly. He is 
run down and becomes ill, but the atrocities 
committed by the Nazis arouse his sunken 
spirit and spur him to fight; and sacrificing 


his life, Fedor saves the Partisan Com- 
mander, Kolesnikov. All the play’s 
characters are ordinary Mussian folk. 


Doctor Talanov; his wife; their daughter, 
the teacher; their old nurse; a peasant lad, 
Prokofy; despite differences in their social 
position and cultural level, are all swept by 
a wave of patriotism. Neither executions 


nor privations i | 
people to bow their heads before the Nazi 
enslavers. | 


playwright-poet, Constantine Simonoy, also | 
tells of the courage displayed by the people 
of the Soviet Union. 
upon the drama’s heroes as real people, | 
participants of the great struggle. 
action passes in a Southern Russian town, 
part of which is in German hands, 
other part being held by a Red Army 
detachment cut off from the main body of. 
Soviet troops. 
position, the detachment, 


possible only by the selfless bravery of the | 


Captain Safonov three times sends Valya, | 


the inexhaustible spiritual strength and 
incomparable moral superiority of the | 
Russians over the Nazis. 

* * * * 


ww 
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The War and | 
Soviet Drama 


by 
OLEG LEONIDOV 


Captain Safonov and Chauffeur 
Valya Anoshchenko in a scene 
from Russian People as pro- 
duced at the Lensoviet Theatre, . 
showing vight actress V. Sereva 
to whom Simonoy, the author, 
dedicated his finest lyrical | 
works.. (Audiences over here 
can see the English version, — 
The Russians, at the Play- | 

house.) 


can force these Russian | 


* * * * 


The play, Russian People, by the young 


The audience looks | 


The | 


the 


Despite their. precarious 
led: by Captain || 
Safonoy, captures a bridge and drives the 
enemy out. This difficult operation is made 


ordinary Russian men and women. The 


surgeon’s assistant, Globa, goes to certain | 


death without flinching. He makes his way 
to the German headquarters, pretending to 
be a traitor, and fools the Nazis as to the 
number of Soviet troops and their plans. 


the girl he loves, to reconnoitre behind the | 
German lines, and Valya is proud of his’ 
trust, bravely enduring all the tortures in! 
Nazi dungeons. Simonov’s plays emphasise 


The third play to win the Stalin prize is | 
Front, by a Ukrainian writer, Alexander 
Korneichuk. This deals with the problems | 
of military education and portrays talented | 
young Soviet Generals. Front is being | 
successfully played throughout the Soviet 
Union, including the Moscow Arts and Maly 


Theatres. 


«They Came to 


a City ©? At THE 


The group of people of varying walks of life who find themselves unaccountably brought. together outside 


the wall of an unknown city. 
Googie Withers as Alice Foster; 


(Left to right) : Ada Reeve as Mrs. Batley; John Clements as Joe Dinmore; 
Frances Rowe as 


Philippa Loxfield; Mable Terry-Lewis as Lady 


Loxfield; A. BE. Matthews as Sir George Gedney; Norman Shelley as Cudworth; Raymond Huntley as 
Malcolm Stritton and Renee Gadd as Dorothy Stritton. 


B. PRIESTLEY’S latest play is a mov- 
* ing exposition of a new mood that is 
taking hold of the community. He peoples 
the stage with widely contrasting types who 
demonstrate only too well the difficulties 
that lie ahead for the social reformers, and 
in-an atmosphere at once fantastic and 
concrete points his moral and reveals his 
hopes for the future. 
In such a play dialogue and acting, and 
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even the minute-by-minute position of the 
players on the stage are all important, and 
no subtle touch is lacking in the superb 
production at the Globe. Suspense, drama 
and humour are all there and the splendid 
cast supply some of the finest acting to be 
seen in the West End. 

Irene Hentschel directs and the allegorical 
setting is by Michael Kelph. This is 
another Tennent Plays, Ltd., production. 


Philippa: Listen! I can hear 
somebody again. 


Loxfield and her daughter, 
Philippa, are the first to arrive 
outside the city wall. They grope 
about in the dark; Philippa, 
after a ‘lifetime of repression, 
only -too eager for adventure. 
Her mother, however, accustomed 
to the ordered~ existence of 
1 privileged . class, fears the 

unknown. 


(Above right): 
Alice: She*s asleep. 
Joe: Good old Ma, let her sleep. 


\lice, ex-waitress, and Joe, jack- 

of-all-trades, haye a bond of 

hy with Mrs. Batley, the 
hard-working charlé 


(Right) : 

Alice: Ever since I could remem- 

ber I've wanted to come suddenly 

on something’ wonderful, and 
different. Don’t laugh. 


Joe: Im not laughing. 
Alice: You were smilir 
Joe: That's different. 
friendly. 
e and Joe begin to know ¢ 
other. 


(Right) : 

Cudworth: Do you happen to 

know where I can find a_ post 
office ? 


Cudworth, the self-made, another 

arrival, his mind still on “ big 

business,’ wanders in in search of 

a post office, much to the amuse- 
ment of the others. 


SCENES BY JOHN VICKERS 


Alice 


(Below) : 


Sir George: 


be making 


Cudworth : 


Sir George 


Philippa: But you see 


ids it difficult’ to appreciate the deadening effects of Philipps 


Some of the fellas at the club seem to 
w very nice thing out of West Coas 
Manganese, 


Don't touch ’em. 


listens ~to_ 
matters with 


Cudworth’s advice on City 


some respect. 


hardly anythin 


Honestly. 


sheltered unbringing. 


happens to me. 


(Below) : 

Malcolm (shouting) : 

bank, Sir Herbert 
contemptible old 


1 consider the chairman of the 
Groosby-Perkins, a mean and 
toad. 

with the yehemenc 
his -chicf. 


Malcolm Stritton surprises Joe 
of his denunciation of 


Alice: Come here, you big’ silly. 


Alice and Joe, irresistibly drawn together, prepare for 

the biggest adventure of their lives. For them, more 

than for any of the others, the city holds the greatest 

possibilities. It is the answer to a dream they have 

carried through their troubled experience, and they 

almost hesitate on the brink in case their high hopes 
should be dashed. 


are staying here a ‘little 

longer would you mind- 

telling Sir George Ged- 

ney and Mr. Cudworth 

that my daughter and— 

I have gone down into 
the city? 


ne 

Lady Loafield: If you | 
| 

| 

| 

i 


The door opens and now 
the strangers can go 
down into the city 
which has just been 
revealed to them from | 
the wall in the bright 
light of dawn. With | 
varying emotions each — 
member of the group 
goes to investigate. 


4 
i 
4 
Mrs.- Batley: Well. >} 
pleased to have met yer, 
Mrs. Stritton. Be’ave | 
yerself, young man. 


Later in the day the 
visitors begin to return 
from the city and- te 
compare notes on their 
amazing experience. 
However, only two or } 
three have any desire to 
remain there. Of these, | 
Mrs. Batley has no} 
doubts whatever, when } 
she comes up for her 
basket before. returning ~ | 
for ever to a life that | 
spells paradise’ for her. 


\ 
ft 
\ 
| 
q 
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(Right) : 

Mrs. Stritton: We might take that house in the 

crescent, Or perhaps you could leave the bank 

altogether. Maleolm, if we went back with 

Mr. Cudworth, you might ask him if you could 
work for him. 


Mrs. Stritton, panic stricken at the thought that 


her husband, who has spent the happiest day of 

his life, is going to leave her for the city which 

she hates. uses every argument to dissuade him. 

At the last minute he wearily agrees to return 
to the old life with his wife. 


Lady Lowfield : Really, 

Mr. Cudworth, you 

seem to be in an 

extremely bad temper 
this evening. 


Sir George: He's had 
a bad 


Three of the group 
at least dislike every- 
thing they saw, parti- 
cularly Mr. Cudworth. 


Joe: Oh, you mé 
me again. 


Walcolm: It would be 

all right if I did. But 

I don’t think that’s 
likely. 


Joe: You never know. 
I ght remind you, 
then, of what you've 
seen and heard t ; 
Don’t go cold and 
dead on it. Keep it 
warm and alive inside, 
pal. All the best! 


Alice; Vhat’s all right, then. . : . T 
don’t know how you could with all 
those wonderful women all-round you 
ywn there. Made me feel like some- 
thing that had crawled out the dustbin. 


Joe tells Alice he loves her. 


(Above right) : 

Joe: Wherever you go now—up ar 

down across the Seven Seas—ffom Poplar 

to Chungking—you can see this desire 

and vision and hope, bigger and stronger 

than ever beginning to lght up men’s 
faces, giving a lift to their voices. 


(Right) : 
Alice: Joe—the light’s going. We must 
have a last look. 


e closing. moments of the play. 


Joe: Well, —Alice, 
you made it. | 


Joe anxiously 
waits outside until 
Alice, for love of 
him, leaves, the 
beloved city “just 
as the door closes. 
Joe has decided 
the city is not for 
them, for they 
must go back into 
the world to bring 
its truth to their 
fellow men. 


ESMOND KNIGHT 


as London theatregoers before the war remember 
aa : him. 


MO one can accuse Esmond Knight of 
having a one-track mind. I made this 
covery the first time we went out 
ogether. After a press showing of the film 
rersion of ‘‘ Cavalcade,’’ we found ourselves 
‘in the Strand with an hour to kill before 
h. Most young actors of his .carefree 
tation would have suggested a few 
¢ S, punctuated by endless small talk 
concerning current West-End shows, with 
isons why they should have been cast for 
e leading parts, so atrociously played by 
heir rivals. ~ 
-Esmond.made no attempt to talk shop, 
but headed towards St. James’s Palace and 
the London Museum where, to my unex- 
‘pected delight, he discoursed at some length 
_the style and effectiveness of Tudor 
ootwear. That hour was a revelation, and 
“am glad to say we have been firm friends 
rer since. It was so refreshing to meet an 
ctor with interests outside his job, and 
y scorn for idle gossip concerning notable 
notorious members of his profession. 
‘or every ten people who had heard of 
Esmond * Knight on that morning when he 
showed me the quaint strapping of Henry 
’s sandals, he can now boast at least ten 
housand devoted followers. A countless 
and radio public warms’ with 
e and admiration towards the actor who 
triumphantly faced hell in the ‘‘ Bismarck-”’ 
action, and who refused to be defeated by 


he resulting disaster of blindness. His 


: 


“Seeking the Bubble,” published by Hutchin- 
on’s, 15/- net. : 
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fae 


tion he had gained among discerning play- 
_ goers of prewar days, ae 


leagues 


oe < 


AN APPRECIATION BY— Bae 
. Jobs | 4 


recent microphone appearances and _ his 
miraculous screen performance as the sneer- 
ing Nazi gauleiter in ‘‘ The Silver Fleet ’’ 
have greatly enhanced the glowing reputa- 


> 


None need any longer envy my good 
fortune in knowing him. Anyone desiring 
an introduction to this most companionable 
of men can, in the space of a few hours, 
come to know him as intimately as one of 
his friends by reading his revealing \auto- 
biography—‘‘ Seeking the Bubble ’’—which 
has just been published. Far from being a 
back-scratching tribute to celebrated col-, 
on. the stage, this book is a. 
delightfully vivid self-portrait of a lovable 
man who worships the theatre and senses 
romance in Other Times and Other Places. 

Esmond has always been attracted to the 
Elizabethan Age, and even as a schoolboy 
at Westminster his imagination would be~ 
fired by the glory of that ancient edifice 
where John Gielgud and Glen Byam Shaw 
were his contemporaries : — . 


“ During the winter months some of us 
would take tea in College Hall, and sitting 
on a bench made from the timber of one of 
the vanquished Armada ships, I would con- 
trive to be the last in this fine old hall of 
the fourteenth century. With the rain 
beating against the age-old leaded windows, 
and with the light from the great fire in the 
centre flickering in the shadows of the roof 
and the minstrels’ gallery, I would indulge 
in an orgy of imagination. I could picture 
Elizabeth as she sat there, with tight lips 
and twinkling eyes, watching a performance 
of ‘ Sapientia Solomonis.’ ’’ 


There have been many dramas about © 
Elizabeth, but I doubt if any actress has 
enjoyed playing in so magnificent and 
inspiring a setting as that conjured up by 
Esmond’s superb word picture. He has 
always been strangely moved by medieval 
beauty, and found Lubeck a city after his 
own heart. The narrow cobbled streets of 
this ancient Baltic port with its 15th 
century overhanging houses, recalled the 
days when the Hansa ports dominated the 
trade of the world and when the visit of 
R.A.F. bombers was quite beyond the 

(Continued overleaf) 
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Esmond Knight_His Book 
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imaginative conception of her rich merchant 
ptinces. 

Esmond has always had profound respect 
for the really great figures of the theatre. 
Instead of regarding long-established stars 
as old-fashioned players standing in the 
light of youth knocking at the door, he has 
worshipped them—not indiscriminately, but 
with a keen analytical eye, which has taught 
him much about his job and given him 
thrills which will remain vivid emotional 
and intellectual experiences until the end of 
his days. PS 

He was lucky enough to start his stage 
career at the Old Vic when Edith Evans and 
‘Baliol Holloway were the reigning stars, and 
since those days he has been the most 


intelligent hero-worshipper Edith Evans has 


ever had, or is-likely to have. = 


““T vemember standing in the wings with 
a group of other students while we were 
doing “ Trelawny of the Wells,’ and talking 
to Edith Evans just before she went on. 
One of the girls had asked her some question 
about deportment or technique, and she 
veplied, “ My dear, always try to think you 
ave the most wonderful creature that ever 
lived when you are on the stage, and the 
audience will believe it too.’ Her cue came, 
and with head held high she glided on to 
the stage, her wregular features illuminated 
by a sort of ethereal radiance. Huddled 
together in the O.P. corner, we watched her 
move about the stage—surely she was the 
most beautiful woman in the theatre!’’ 


Even as an Old Vic beginner with but 
one line to say, Esmond felt the unforget- 


- table exhilaration of playing with a genuine 


artist and realised that a great actress can 
so inspire her colleagues that even a pupil 
can touch the heights. Dorothy Massing- 
ham, ill-fated author of ‘‘ The Lake,’’ 
played Lady Macbeth during Esmond’s 
apprenticeship at the Old Vic:— 


“She was a large, tall woman, with a 


} 


‘to himself before that terrific last entrance 


‘analysing the rapturous effect of foreign 


fine nose and beautifully set greenish eyes, 


and I remember the electric thrill it used to 
give me when, dashing on as a messenger 


un the early part of ‘ Macbeth,’ I had to 


gasp out, “The King comes here tonight,’ 
and blazing like a tigress, she turned on me 
and hissed, “Thou’rt mad to say it!’ TI 
veally was frightened of her, and thought 
we played that scene vather well.’’ 


Another memory playgoers will cherish is 
Esmond’s recollection of Robert Loraine 
waiting back-stage during the last act of 
The Father, while the rest of the cast 
literally shook in their shoes before the sight 
of this monumental conception of Strind- 
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“ Mumbling and. gruntin i 


berg’ s character. 


of his, he was a truly fearful sight, and 
actors and stage hands kept well away in 
the shadows of the wings for fear of what 
he might do with that great axe grasped in| 
his hand.’’ 5 

Outside the theatre Esmond has that 
same poetic outlook and the same gift for 


parts upon his imagination. — Paris, Inss- 
bruck, Majorca, and the Scilly Isles all 
moved him to ecstasy in their turn and his 
pen easily crystallises their beauty in a few 
simply worded sentences, so that the echo 
of his experience. lingers in our own memory. 

His vision of the Tyrol suggests Beethoven 
at his most dramatic :— 3 


“ Occasionally, with alarming suddenness, 
the brilliant sunshine would be blotted out 
by heavy storm clouds, and sheltering ™m 
the lee of a great rock as the cold rain beat 
down, I would watch as vivid sprays of 
lightning, bright violet and orange, seemed 
to flash from peak to peak as if the mighty | 
niountains were waging war.  Deafening 
roars of thunder rattled in the gorges and 
echoed down the valley. And then, as 
suddenly, the sun streamed out again, and 
the dark clouds rolled on sullenly towards 
the South.”’ 


Entertainment of all kinds held Esmond’s |} 
interest during his foreign travels, and on a } 
visit to Palma with his wife, Frances Clare, 4} 
he plucked up sufficient courage to attend a } 
bull-fight, which had a strange effect upon 
both of them. ‘“‘ We jostled down. the | 
stairs with the sweating crowd and out into. 
the cool street, feeling rather weak at the | 
knees, but with an irrepressible beating of 
the heart. We felt as if we had tasted a || 
dangerous drug for the first time and it || 
produced in us a sensation which was at || 
once nauseating and strangely delectable.” 

* * * * 

It is to be hoped that this man of the 
theatre, who has sacrificed his. sight in the H 
grim fight for Freedom, will have some part | 
in the reconstruction of the theatre after | 
the war. He believes that a great NEW || 
theatre will arise out of the heat and blood |} 
of this war, after the captains and the kings |] 
have departed, and the final paragraph of | 
his memorable book is a plea for the theatre | 
to be allowed to bring peoples together in 
friendly union and mutual understanding : — |} 


hl 


“Let us imvite companies from the || 
United States of America, from Soviet || 
Russia, and from China, and we will send 4| 
out our British companies to them. Let || 
there be an international exchange in the || 
theatre that will help, permanently, to bind || 
the peoples of all the Earth.” Bee i 


- American Correspondent 
E. MAWBY GREEN 


HE New York Drama Critics’ 
: Circle assembled recently to make 
its annual award for the best play of the 
season written by an American author. 
‘There is also an award for the best foreign 
play, but no importation was considered 
worthy of this honour. _ 
_ Last year Blithe Spirit was voted the 
foreign winner, and the year before Emlyn 
Williams’ The Corn is Green, which Ethel 
Barrymore has since toured nearly 23,000 
miles throughout America, playing Miss 
Moffat with astonishing success. The Corn 
is Green is now back on Broadway for a 
return engagement, and the critics are most 
enthusiastic about the freshness of Miss 
Barrymore’s interpretation of the Welsh 
school teacher, even after more than nine 
hundred performances, which character goes 
on triumphantly, oblivious to coal strikes 
and other outside affairs. Blithe Spirit ‘is 
still listed among the Broadway hits and is 
now over the six hundred performance mark. 
This Coward comedy will suspend activities 
during the summer and resume in the fall 
for an American tour. 


Echoes 


_ From London during the past season we 
had Emlyn Williams’ The Morning Star; 
Terence Rattigan’s Flare Path; Lifeline and 
Men in Shadow, all of which failed to make 
a stand over here. 

_Last year the Critics’ Circle could find no 
American play worthy of its award. This 
year, after five ballots were taken, The 
Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley, produced by 
[he Playwrights’ Company and Rowland 
Stebbins, was acclaimed the winner. The 
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other plays favoured in the voting in order. 


xf popularity were Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Maxwell Anderson’s The 
Eve of St. Mark, and Florence Ryerson’s 
wnd Colin Clements’ Harriet. One vote 


vent to This is the Army, not as a best~ 


slay, but as the greatest achievement in the 
ine of entertainment the season offered. 
We could have been inclined to favour the 
atter choice, for of all the productions seen 
luring the past season there was nothing to 
ouch the Irving Berlin all-soldier show 
his is the Army. 

The Skin of Our Teeth was the most con- 
roversial play of many seasons, and 
Ithough we were one of those with little 
nthusiasm for it, we did admire the acting 
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Harviet, the new play by Florence Ryerson 


Helen Hayes and Rhys Williams in a scene from 


and 


Colin Clements, which is reviewed in this article. re 


Brcodes 


and the courage of its producer, Michael 
Myerberg, in getting such an unconventional 
play on despite enormous discouragement. 
Any intelligent. departure from the set 


‘method of stage presentation ‘deserves recog- 


nition, and we were happy to see The Skin 
of Our Teeth end up the season with the 
Pulitzer Prize. Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge are withdrawing from the cast, and 
Tallulah Bankhead will also be resting up 
during the summer. Conrad Nagel is taking 
over Mr. March’s role and Miriam Hopkins 
will be seen in Miss Bankhead’s part. 

The Critics’ Circle citation records that 
the award was given to Sgt. Kingsley’s The 
Patriots for :— 

““Tts dignity of material; its thoughtful 
projection of a great American theme; its 
vigorous approach to the characters por- 
trayed and, in spite of certain limitations, | 
its driving final effect on the stage.’’ 

The Patriots opened on January 30th to 
encouraging notices from the critics, but 
created no sensation at the box office. -It 
is an impressive stage biography of Thomas 
Jefferson, between the troubled years 1790 

(Continued overleaf) 


~ Monticello,» 


and 1800, bevntaa with: fetersow 's return | 
from France, when he wished to retire to 
but was persuaded to enter 
Washington’s Cabinet as Secretary of State, 
and ending with his inaugural address as 
President. The doctrines summed up by 
Jefferson when he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence are brought out with striking 
timely significance and bring the final 
curtain down to much patriotic applause. 
However, The Patriots is by no means as 
moving or as dramatic a stage achievement 
as Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, wherein Raymond Massey portrayed 
Lincoln throughout America’ to tremendous 
acclaim several years ago, Raymond 
Edward Johnson, who plays Jefferson, we 
felt lacked warmth and feeling for the part, 


- possibly due to the fact that his acting 


hitherto has been confined chiefly to radio 
and he had not yet accustomed himself to 
moving about the stage. The more satis- 
fying and alive performances were those of 
House Jameson as Alexander Hamilton, and 
-Cécil Humphreys. as George Washington in 
his declining years.- As in the majority of 
historical and biographical plays, there is a 
lot that is dull and strikes a hollow note in 
The Patriots, but it is not without certain 
merit and interest. Sidney Kingsley’s pre- 
vious dramatic successes included Men in 
White and Dead End. 


Gilbert Miiler presents ‘‘ Harriet ”’ 


Gilbert Miller, who has not been very 
fortunate of late in his selection of stage 
presentations, has gone back to an old 
‘successful formula and presented Helen 
Hayes in a new historical portrait, Harriet, 


by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements, / 


based-on the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Harriet is not as colourful and impressive 

a portraiture as Victoria Regina, but Mr. 
Miller has. treated Hurriet to the .same 
splendour and respect, and Miss Hayes is 
helping the more humble Harriet along with 
everything she has got. 
/ Having scored such a tremendous triumph 
in Victona Regina, the task of repeating 


_ this success or reasonably approaching it was 


no easy matter, and it is gratifying that 
Miss Hayes and Mr. Miller should have 
decided on an American personage for their 


* second venture in stage portraits. 


The time element involved in Harriet is 
the 1830’s to the 1860’s. The play opens 
where Harriet Beecher has just been married 
to Professor Calvin Stowe (Rhys Williams), 
a widower. Professor Stowe proves a 
devoted husband through the years that 
follow, but lacks the initiative and ability 
to. provide adequately for his new wife and 
‘the quite large family that follows. Mrs. 
_ Stowe is more persevering and practical and 
pushes him along as best she can, and in her 


_ efforts to make ends meet in odd moments 
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say Miss Hayes has a much more difficult 


so much in years. 


‘makes “money by ‘writing b i 
Later moved by the horrors. of slavery, s she | } 
feels the inspiration to write Uncle T: ‘om’ s ||| 
Cabin, which brings her fame and fortune | | 
as well as a meeting with Lincoln, who | 
called her the little woman who wrote ‘the | 
book ‘‘ that made this great war.’ - There | 
is a tragic note in the third act where Mrs; || 
Stowe realises her individual responsibility 
for the Civil War, but the play ends with |] 
a moving address to her nel gubeute on. 
happiness over tyranny. 

Looking back on Harriet we see ‘how hard 
Miss Hayes must have worked to keep your || 
interest from waning, for there is not ae 
great deal of plot or dramatic - suspense 
woven into these Beechers and Stowes of all |} 
ages and sizes that grow up on the stage. || 
Where Miss Hayes succeeds so magnificently |} 
is in building up the little incidents that are | 
there and making them appear really im- 
portant. There are shades of © Victoria 
Regina in Harriet both in the production |} 
and the performance of Miss Hayes, which 
doubtless is inevitable. However, we would 


task before her putting Harriet over and 
therefore emerges more of an actress and 
less of an eighteenth century showcase. In 
fact, her portrayal of Harriet is one of the 
season’s outstanding theatrical events and 
will keep Miss Hayes occupied for months | 
and months. 4 
Successful New Comedy _ a 
George Abbott is back in the comedy | 
cycle again. Until a year or so ago he made 
quite a name for himself as a producer of | 
hit comedies and farces, notably : Three Men 
of a Horse, Room Service and What a Life. | 
Then. his luck ran out on him and he | 
switched to musical shows and again hit the } 
jack pot. Early this season he came to _ 
Broadway with Beat the Band, a musical | 
that missed alarmingly from the standpoint — 
of entertainment and financial return, so 
Mr. Abbott took another turn at straight 
comedy and is back in his hit stride again 
with Kiss and Tell, by F. Hugh Herbert, a | 
Hollywood scenario writer. =| 
So successful is Kiss and Tell that a scconal| 
company is now launched in Chicago, and 
there is talk of a third opening on the 
coast as soon as a certain Mrs. Temple says” 
her famous daughter Shirley will appear 1 
it—and even if she doesn’t, we'll wager. 
If you should ask what it is about this 
comedy: that has stampeded the box office, 
all we can say is that at the second night | | 
performance everybody around seemed to be 
laughing so hard it ‘hurt us not to be 
rocking with them, declaring in addition 
they did not know when they had laughed 
Apparently, the secret of 
Mr. Abbott’s comedy success is that he 
knows what the average people are amused - 
(Continued on page 30) | 


She walks in beauty 
like the night 


Of cloudless Cipas 


and starry skies ; 
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And all that’s best 
| of dark and bright 
; 


Meet in her aspect and her eyes 


BYRON 
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at, ignoring the smart and sophisticated 
comedy and getting right down to the 
Jones’ level next door. And that's the kind 
of easy-going, human comedy Kiss and Tell 
is built up on. It is all about the soldier 
boy who is in love with the girl next door, 
who marries her when on leave unbeknown 
to either family and they are going to have 
a baby. The fifteen year old sister of the 
boy (Joan Caulfield) that wants desperately 
to look seventeen, is also stringing along 
another neighbour’s boy, and when the baby 
secret tweets out along the street, it is the 
~ latter team that is accused of expecting the 
new arrival, and being pledged to secrecy 
about the real expectant couple, serious 
complications set. in, resulting in all the 
neighbours falling out and each blaming the 
other’s wayward children for this horrifying 
condition. In addition there is a kid 
brother of the girl (Tommy Lewis), a minor 
- fifth columnist who wanders in and out 
‘picking up information and dropping it 
where if will do the most harm, but a 
delightful chubby fellow. 
Mr. Abbott,-who is a wizard at extracting 
a maximum of merriment in his staging of 
this type of comedy and casting, just the 
right kind of people to ensure his laughs, 
has pulled off one of his biggest successes in 
Kiss and Teil. 


Nazi Schoolboy Theme 


Another play that is attracting attention 
is Tomorrow the World, by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau, presented by Theron 

’ Bamberger. Here the novelty is centred on 
the timely interest of its theme, that of the 
young Nazi schoolboy who is brought over 
to America to live with a professor (Ralph 
Bellamy) in a middle Western University 
town, the ‘boy’s father having been killed 

“in a concentration camp. 

How this boy, instilled with the Nazi 
system of propaganda, endeavours to carry 
on a Hitler campaign in his new surround- 
ings, refusing to believe things he sees and 
hears about conditions in America when 
opposed to'the Feuhrer’s ideas on the sub- 
ject, is the problem of this play, and a 
psychological problem the audience is made 


to realise that must be dealt with i 
war planning. 
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n post- | 
Sets. es 
Of course, after this little visitor gets | 
mixed up with: the other boys at school he | 
gets some of the Heil Hitler and heel-clicking 
knocked out of him, but he is still a menace | 
in the home of the professor, having taken | 
an instant dislike to his Jewish * school 
teacher (Shirley Booth), the one the pro- 
fessor is about to marry before the mew | 
order is introduced. Not until he almost | 
succeeds in killing the professor's small | 
daughter are we able to make something 
approaching a human being out of him. | 
Twelve year old Skippy Homeier does an 
amazingly fine job of playing this young | 
Nazi nuisance, and there is also another 
admirable contribution by Joyce Van Patten | 
and Nancy Nugent, who alternate in the 
playing of the professor’s young daughter. 
Tomorrow the World has the makings of 
a fine psychological drama, but the stock | 
situations and more sensational tricks used | 
deprive it of being the important play it 
could have been. on 


Other Productions 


Sons and Soldiers, by Irwin Shaw, pre- 
sented by Max Reinhardt, Norman Bel} 
Geddes and Richard Myers, with the} 
financial assistance on Metro-Goldwyn|}} 
Mayer, did not measure up to the expecta-|}| 
tions of the important names connected with }} 
it, and closed after twenty-two perform-} 
ances. Geraldine Fitzgerald took time off] 
from the films to appear in one of the lead- 
ing roles and Gregory Peck, a handsome andj 
extremely promising young American actor, |] 
new to Broadway this season, played} 
opposite her. a, 

John Golden has presented There’s aj 
Family, a farce comedy by Phoebe andi 
Henry Ephron, which is one of those knock- 
about gag comedies concerned principally} 
with pregnant women, and noted more it 
the single performance of William Wads- 
worth, an old actor who plays the part of a 
doctor forced out of retirement due to pre 
vailing conditions. He cannot tell onej 
normal woman from another and rushes} 
everybody he sees on to the delivery table 
and usually through the wrong  door.|| 
Three’s a Family is a mild event and is} 
having a mild success. a\ 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA | 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL || 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING 

Inclusive courses to meet, individual needs. Single 
subjects — ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 


Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. | 
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Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M.- 


Students admitted during the Term.at proportionate fees. 
The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.). | 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised, by — 
the Royal Society of Teachers. (Teachers’ Registration | 
Council). , ; 2 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 

W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. | 


' standard of a production. 


Just to indicate how amateur work is 
_done~in war-time, suddenly or with little 
_ time for rehearsal, consider the recent pro- 

duction of Someone at the Door by the 
The company were all 
old members of the Old Windsor Emer- 
gency Hospital, and as the hospital had no 
other contribution to make to the local 
Wings for Victory week, the decision to 


- Crimp Hill Players. 


STAGE 


N the first four Saturdays in July, at 
3 p.m., Mr. Theodore M. Constable is 
conducting a special course on _ stage- 
movement and gesture, for modern and 
period dress, at Toynbee Hall Theatre. The 
_ fee for the course is the modest one of five 
shillings, and it-is an opportunity for the 
serious amateur to improve on a facet of 
performance which too often lowers the 


To-day’s First Choice— 


“Ladies in Retirement. 


6 Female—1 Male—1 Set 


Comedy and Thrills. 
: a The perfect amateur proposition. 
| Also— 


“Goodness How Sad” 


One Set—4 Female—3 Male 
“One long laugh.’’—Sunday Pictorial. 


Just released— 


“ You can’t take 


it with you’ 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 
and 


“Skylark” 


by Samson Raphaelson 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD Lr. 


24 Whitcomb Street :: W.C.2 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 

and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 

THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 

Sent on receipt of One Penny 

SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. ms 

26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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Notes 
and Topics 
produce the play was taken exactly fourteen 
days before production. With some excep- 
tions in the cast, the play had been done 
a year before. To allow for adequate 
rehearsal of the several newcomers, the 
company rehearsed each night till very late. 


WV HEN one considers the spectacle of 

the West End to-day, loaded with 
revivals of worthless material to catch the 
easy money of a total war, it is rather 
disheartening for those who esteem the art 
of the theatre. The more reason, therefore, 
to encourage any Movement or step to pro- 
mote the writing of new plays dealing with 
some aspect of the contemporary situation. 
The Play Encouragement Committee of the 
British Drama League has this object in 
view, and not only are they interested in 
discovering the dramatist, but also in sup- 
plying new work with a war-time appeal to- 
those amateur or professional organisations 
seeking it. 

Men in Shadow and Life Line are two — 
recent play publications from Samuel 
French. The first is now available for 
amateurs, and the same house is maintaining 
a fair supply of fresh one-act material. 
Much of the shorter stuff is suitable for 
forces entertainment. 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


A SHORT COURSE IN 
STACE-MOVEMENT & GESTURE 


will be conducted by 
THEODORE M. CONSTABLE 
Four Saturdays, 3—24 July, at 3 p.m. 
Fee for the Course 5/- 
Early enrolment is desirable 
THE REGISTRAR 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1 


SALVAGE YOUR WASTE 
PAPER 


It is more than ever necessary that every 


piece of waste paper should go to help 
the war effort. Make it your personal 
duty to collect every scrap you can. 


BUSHEY HOUSE FAIR 
Bushey, Herts.* July 10th 


TO BE OPENED BY TOMMY HANDLEY AT 3 P.M. 
(See page 3) 
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“‘ darlin’ man ’’ of O’Casey-like vintage, 
though (perhaps significant of Irish woman- 
hood, continually on the pull against male 
irresponsibility) without the gloss of lyrical 
moonshine with which Irish male dramatists 
invest their Paycocks and Playboys. 
Robert Helpmann’s brimming invention in 
this part shows signs of having been 
dammed (I hope I am correct in spelling the 
word with an ‘‘m’’) by authority; this is 
good for the ballet, or not, according to 
whether one considers the part in this case 
_ greater than the whole. Certainly the 

choreographer owes as much to the inter- 

preter as the interpreter to the choreo- 
grapher, and the performance of this born 
-clown remains a touchstone of drollery. 

Max Beerbohmh, writing inimitably of Henry 
Irving, said ‘‘ comedy comes out of the 

actor's own soul.’’ If this is true the great 

comedian will reflect something of the sad- 
ness as well as the gaiety within him, for 
artists are not, generally speaking, com- 
pletely happy men. Perhaps this is why the 
greatest clowns, Leno and Chaplin, have 
pathos as well as humour, and the little 
crabbed apple of a face Helpmann has built 
himself for this part is wistful as well as 
comic. In any event this is a perfect piece 
of comedy timing, every mood caught in a 
glum droop of the mouth, a disconsolate 
shrug, a beam of naive and cheerful satis- 

faction; and the final burlesque of a 

ballerina is riotously funny, not the least in 

the wickedly, splayed-out fingers and the 
beatific expression of the face, ridiculous- 
ness carried to the point of the sublime. 


Pamela May’s failure to return as the 
ballerina, owing to a knee injury, was a 
disappointment; but Julia Farron, always an 
‘Intelligent and vivacious actress, dances and 
mimes the part with charming insouciance 
and looks so. pretty that Rowlandson, 
- watching from his artist’s heaven, must feel 
envious that she, instead of the original 
Mlle. Theodore, was not the model for his 
picture. Margaret Dale’s Cupid is equally 
-adorable. The dancer playing Vestris is 
faced with the frightening task of emulating 
the dancing powers of the Nijinsky of his 
age; Alexis Rassine goes to it with supple 
agility and much improved neatness of 
finish, and depicts the off-hand tantrums of 
@ leading man with unexpected wit. The 
still more formidable task of putting Noverre 
on to the stage might be said to have 
defeated the choreographer before she 
started. Frederick Ashton’s saturnine .aris- 
tocrat more nearly suggested the ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare of the Dance’’ than Ray Powell’s 
present study, though this is an extremely 
intelligent piece of work by a young dancer 
who shows signs of becoming one of the best 
character mimes this company has yet pro- 
He has recently taken up the old 
tutor’s part in Lac des Cygnes and given it 
a new interest, and his make-up always 
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shows an artist’s sense of line and char. 


chester, Caryl Brahms and Audrey William= 


_at the Lucknow Residency on September 29th, 1857. | 


“Constant Lambert’s resurrection ani 
arrangement of William Boyce’s gay and) 
graceful airs have put lovers of 18th-century | 
music eternally in his debt, and Roger 
Furse’s Rowlandsonesque décor includes a 
drop curtain with a Rabelaisian display of | 
fine gauge, fully-fashioned silk stockings. | 
At the sight of this on the first night thé} 
heart of the feminine portion of the audi-}} 
ence broke with an audible crack. : 

As I write The Wedding Bouquet is on}} 
the eve of revival. 7) 
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‘¢*Arabesque”’> ~~: | e=:| 
HE Trinity Term issue of Avabesque, the}| 
organ of \the Oxford University Ballet} 
Club, has recently appeared. Edited by} 
Denis Frankel, this magazine does make an || 
attempt to provide serious and provocative }| 
reading on all aspects of ballet and to repre- |} 
sent more than one point of view; the last! 
essential of a magazine is to avoid the} 
present-day ballet critic’s Gilbertian ten-}| 
dency to praise ‘‘ with enthusiastic tone} 
every century but this, and every country 
but his own.”’ The contributors to this 
issue include John Piper (writing on his 
Quest décor), A. V. Coton, P..W. Man- 


son (with whose article, though it is slightly 
over-written, the present writer is in com- 
plete agreement). The book is beautifully 
illustrated with a photograph and original 
designs of The Quest and sketches by Kay 
Ambrose, and the price is 2s. 6d. . eee 


STEWART MURRAY, who is Claude Soman’s 
general manager at the Playhouse Theatre, is 
to escort his mother to Edinburgh—to hand’ to the 
officer commanding Edinburgh Castle one of the 
first Victoria Crosses ever awarded, that to her | 
father, Colour Sergeant Stewart M’Pherson, 78th | 
Regiment of Highlanders, “for daring gallantry *. 


Colour Sergeant M’Pherson was in the Army for. 
21 years, and on leaving it was appointed governor 
of the Glasgow and Moss Bank Industrial Schools. | 
He died in 1894, : a 

“Some time ago,” said Mr. Murray, “mother 
bequeathed the medal to the Castle in her wil 
But recently she decided that she would like to give 
it personally, in her lifetime. She is 83—but very 
vital, and is quite ready for the there-and-back | 
journey of nearly 800 miles.” oa | 

* ok * 


QR JOHN MARTIN-HARVEY spent the after- | 

noon of his eightieth birthday (Tuesday, June | 
22nd) watching La-Di-Da-Di-Da at the Victoria | 
Palace as the guest of Lupino Lane. Pee 
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WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283-4) | 
Evenings, 6.30. Mats. Weds and Sats., at 2.30} 
For a Strictly Limited Season : 


“DONALD WOLFIT’S = | 
production of 


**'Dhe Master Builder’ 


by HENRIK IBSEN, with a 
Christine Silver and ROSALIND IDEN} 


WYNDHAM’S (Tem. 3028) 


Evenings (except Monday), 6.15 
Matinees : Wed., Thur., Sat., at 2 


‘QUIET WEEK-END” 


By Esther McCracken 
Directed by Richard Bird 


Wyndham’s Theatre's longest run 


GARRICK 


Evenings at 7 
Matinees : Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30 


** LIVING ROOM ”’ 


By and Directed by ESTHER McCRACKEN 
LOUISE HAMPTON JANE BAXTER 


(Tem. 4601) 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. Productions 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 
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ALDWYCH 
Diana Wynyard Anton Walbrook 
Athene Seyler Margaretta Scott 


WATCH ON THE RHINE 
By LILLIAN HELLMAN 


FLARE PATH 
A New Piay by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
CAMBRIDGE 


Robert Donat 
Isabel Jeans 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
DUCHESS 


APOLLO 


Edith Evans 
Deborah Kerr 


NOEL COWARD'S 
Bote 62S PERE 


London’s Longest Run 


GLOBE 
John Clements in 


THEY CAME TO A CITY 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S NEW PLAY 


HAY MARKET 
NOEL COWARD’S SEASON 
(Ending July 3rd) 
PHENIX 
John Gielgud Yvonne Arnaud Leslie Banks 
in 
LOVE FOR LOVE 
WILLIAM CONGREVE’S COMEDY 
(Transfers to Haymarket, August 9th) 


ST. JAMES’ 
In association with 


Michael Redgrave ] 
Ronald Squire in 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
TURGHENEV’S COMEDY 


Adaptation and Production by 
Emlyn Williams 


BRONSON  ALBERY 
Valerie Taylor 


VICTORIA PALACE (Victoria 1317) 
Twice daily at 2.30 and 6 (ex. Friday at 2 30) 


Lupino Lane 
“LA-DI-DA-DI-DA” 
A NEW FARCICAL MUSICAL PLAY 


3/- to 12/6 
‘A laugh a minute.”—Duily Express, 


PRINCES. (Tem. 6596.) 
Evgs., 6.15. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
a new musical extravaganza 
MAGIC CARPET 
SYDNEY HOWARD CYRIL FLETCHER 
SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 
Evgs., 6.20. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
JUNIOR MISS 
Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 
Frank Leighton, Linda Gray, Douglas Stewart. 
SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 2nd Year. 
Evgs , 6.30. Wed... Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
THE MAN WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 
Robert Morley, Coral Browne 
Hugh McDermott, Mary Alice Collins, 
Jerry Verno, Edward Cooper 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
FIRTH SHEPHARD presents 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell, Edmund Willard. 
GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 
PALLADIUM 2.3054.5215 
**Best Bib & Tucker’ 
LONDON HIPPODROME Evenings 5.30 
Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2 p.m. 
** The Lisbon Story ’’ 
PRINCE OF WALES 2.40, 5.30 
** Strike a New Note ’’ 


6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Forthcoming Production—JULY 


ARTS THEATRE crue | 
A Festival of English Comedy 


Including Plays by 
FARQUHAR SHERIDAN PINERO SHAW 
For times of performances & next production, please 
see—Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What's On 


(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


Times of performances should be confirmed by 
reference to daily press. 
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